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Rubber-Insulated Station Cords 


By H. H. STAEBNER 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


ROM the moment of its instal- 

lation a telephone station cord 

is subject to a variety of forces 
tending to shorten or terminate its 
useful life. It is bent, twisted, kinked, 
rubbed, and strained day in and day 
out, and yet under these diverse 
destructive influences the conductors 
should not break, the insulation 
should not fail, and the outer braid 
should not fray. Besides these me- 
chanical hazards, it must withstand 
contact with water, or excessive 
dampness, as well as perspiration 
from the hands. Rain may blow on it 
from an open window, wet umbrellas 
may be leaned against it, or in a large 
variety of ways water may gain ac- 
cess to the wires to cause leakage of 
current and in this manner accelerate 
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corrosion, or torot the textile coverings. 

For many years the insulation and 
outer covering of Bell System textile- 
insulated cords have been given a 
water repellent treatment similar in 
effect to that used in water-proofing 
woolen topcoats. While this treatment 
has been very effective in preventing 
trouble from casual wettings, field ex- 
perience has shown that it does not 
afford complete protection under un- 
usual conditions of wetting or under 
continued exposure to dampness. Un- 
der such conditions nothing less than 
a rubber insulation will serve, and 
because of this, for a number of years 
the Bell System has provided rubber- 
insulated cords that are available for 
use under these exceptional situations. 


Although rubber-insulated cords 
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have been used in very damp locations, 
rubber of the kind commercially avail- 
able has never been as satisfactory 
for general use in telephone cord in- 
sulation as the very carefully 
prepared textiles that have been 
usually employed. The rubber- 
insulated cords were neces- 
sarily larger and stiffer than 
the textile-insulated cords, and 
the rubber tended to deterio- 
rate with time at a greater 
rate than the textile materials. 
Cords of this type were used, 
therefore, only under service 
conditions of exceptional se- 
verity; as a result the number 
made each year was compara- 
tively small, and the cost cor- 
respondingly high. 

In recent years a large 
amount of research has been 
conducted on rubber com- 
pounding,* and much better 
rubber compounds are now 
available than could be ob- 
tained some years ago. In 
these Laboratories, work has 


cost with the textile-insulated type. 
The preliminary results were so satis- 
factory that it seemed desirable to 
extend the initial objective, and to de- 
velop a rubber-insulated station cord 
for universal use. This has been done, 


been carried on with the par- Fig. 2—A machine to study the effect of bending the 
ticular objective of obtaining cord back and forth over the entrance of the handset 


compounds suited for use in the 

telephone plant, as recounted in a past 
issue of the Recorp.} With these com- 
pounds, it seemed possible, therefore, 
to develop a more satisfactory type of 
rubber-insulated station cord that 
would be adaptable to large-scale pro- 
duction methods, and comparable in 


TRACER THREADS IN 
CONTRASTING COLOR 


Fig. 1\—Construction of the present textile- 
insulated cord conductor 
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and rubber-insulated station cords 
are now available for general use. 

To the layman a station cord prob- 
ably seems a commonplace thing, but 
as a matter of fact it is a complex 
structure, every part of which must be 
carefully chosen to secure a satisfac- 
tory service performance. In develop- 
ing a new type of cord, therefore, 
every structural element must be duly 
considered, and every change must be 
justified by an adequate determina- 
tion of its probable effect on the serv- 
ice that the product will give. The 
construction of the textile-insulated 

*REcorD, October, 1936, p. 34. 

tRecorp, November, 1937, p. 85. 
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cord conductor that was previously 
standard is shown in Figure 1. It con- 
sists of six conducting elements, or 
tinsel threads, each made up of two 
tinsel ribbons wound around a cotton 
thread. These six tinsel threads are 
then in turn stranded around a core 
of cotton thread to form the complete 
conductor. A cotton braid is woven 
over this conductor, and then an 
outer braid. The outer braid carries 
the colored tracer threads used to 
identify the various conductors of the 
cord. A number of such conductors 
laid together in parallel and enclosed 
with a braided outer covering form 
the completed cord. 

The former rubber cords used the 
same tinsel conductor structure as the 
textile cords, but over the conductors 
were placed two servings, or wrap- 
pings of cotton yarn, then the rubber 
insulation, and then an outer cotton 
braid carrying the tracer threads. As 
these insulated and braided conductors 
were larger and less flexible than the 
textile-insulated conductors they were 
generally twisted together, rather than 
laid parallel before the covering braid 
was put on, in order to provide cords 
of sufficient flexibility. 


After an improved rubber com. 
pound had been developed, there re. 
mained the task of designing a cord 
structure. The individual conductors 
had to be small and flexible enough to 
allow them to be laid parallel in the 
cord and thus permit the use of the 
recently developed automatic braid. 
ing machines. To obtain estimates of 
the relative qualities of various cord 
constructions, a variety of testing 
machines have been developed and 
built which subjected the cords to the 
sort of wear they would receive in 
service, but at a greatly accelerated 
rate. In the machine shown in the 
photograph at the head of this article, 
for example, the cords are placed in 
position in an initially twisted condi- 
tion which causes kinks to form near 
the middle of the cord. In the opera- 
tion of the machine the cords are re- 
peatedly pulled out from this twisted 
and kinked condition. At frequent 
intervals the cords are inspected for 
fraying of the braids and are tested 
electrically for breaks in the con- 
ductor. The cords are tested in pairs— 
each pair consisting of a standard and 
an experimental cord—and the results 
are obtained in terms of this com- 


Fig. 3—The cord is bent over the rounded edges of the cord holders between two rollers 
which are moved back and forth by a reciprocating bar 
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parison rather than on an absolute 
measurement of cord durability. 

In another machine, shown in Fig- 
ure 2, the cords are bent back and 
forth across the entry hole of the 
handset handle, or across the top of 
cord holders shaped to simulate hand- 
set handles. This machine also is motor 
driven, and tests for conductor con- 
tinuity are made period- 
ically. The motion of the 
machine in bending the 
cord is shown in detail in 
Figure 3, which gives the 
two extreme positions and 
the mid-position as the 
crossbar carrying the 
rollers that flex the cords 
is moved back and forth 
by the motor drive. These 
two tests indicate the sort 
of treatment to which the 
experimental cords are 
subjected in the labora- 
tory. They supple- 
mented by field trials of 
cords incorporating structural features 
of various materials which appear to 
be quite promising. 

The conductor construction that 
has proven satisfactory, and is being 
used in the new rubber-insulated 
cords, consists of the standard tinsel 
conductor, covered first with a single 
fine cotton braid. Over this is placed 
the rubber insulation in colors corre- 
sponding to the tracer colors used in 
the textile braided conductors. These 
insulated conductors, placed parallel, 
are then covered with an outer braided 
covering of cotton. 

One feature of this new type of cord 
that required consideration was the 


Fig. 4—Conductor tip 
used for the new rub- 
ber-insulated cords 


design of a satisfactory cord tip for 
use with the rubber-insulated tinsel 
conductor. For the textile cords these 
have been of the solderless type al- 
ready described.* Such tips could not 
be used with the previous rubber cords 
because connections sufficiently stable 
in resistance could not be secured. 
However, the new type of tip that was 
developed has tangs so 
formed as to readily pene- 
trate the rubber-insulated 
conductor and produce 
permanent low-resistance 
connections with the tinsel 
core. The penetration of the 
tangs was also aided ma- 
terially by careful propor- 
tioning of the U-shaped 
portion of the tip relative 
to the diameter of the 
rubber-insulated conduc- 
tor. In this way the con- 
ductor is held in position 
at the start of the closing 
operation until the tangs 
have made their initial penetration of 
the rubber insulation. 

The completion of the development 
work has made available an improved 
rubber-insulated cord, comparable 
both in manufacturing cost and serv- 
ice life to the textile-insulated cord, 
and having the additional advantage 
of being water-proof. Practically all 
of the station cords now being manu- 
factured are rubber insulated, and are 
being used for most of the new sta- 
tions and to replace the textile-insu- 
lated cords that become defective. 
Ultimately the new rubber-insulated 
cords will come into general use. 
~ *Recorp, Fuly, 1926, p. 196. 
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Acoustic Delay Circuits for Laboratory Use 


By A. C. NORWINE 
Circuit Research Department 


PEECH energy takes about as 
long to travel through a hundred 
feet of pipe as an air wave as it 

does to travel electrically from New 
York to San Francisco over a regular 
telephone connection. This fact goes a 
long way toward explaining why a 
certain room in the Graybar-Varick 
building contains twenty-four large 
oblong boxes, each enclosing a coil of 
brass pipe with a loudspeaking re- 
ceiver at each end. They are acoustic 
delay circuits, which in recent years 
have greatly expedited tests of voice- 
operated devices such as echo sup- 
pressors. To the casual observer their 
novelty lies in their form and their 
number, but to the engineer it lies in 
their large signal-to-noise ratio and 
negligible internal echoes. 

It has been known for some time 
that the acoustic delay has much to 
recommend it for applications in which 
voice-frequency signals must be de- 
layed for a considerable time. One 


reason for this is its relative freedom 
from delay distortion. The velocity 
of sound within an acoustic unit js 
nearly the same for all voice frequen- 
cies. Delay distortion, arising from 
the different velocities of different fre- 
quencies, can therefore be made small 
more readily than in electric circuits. 
In addition, the signal-to-noise ratio 
for an acoustic delay circuit may be 
kept very large by careful design, and 
this gives it an advantage over the 
ordinary types of magnetic recorder, 
which might also be employed for ob- 
taining long delays. The poorest delay 
circuit of the group of twenty-four has 
over 60 db margin between undis- 
torted peak power and unweighted 
noise output, while for the majority the 
margin is over 75 db. Measured with 
message-circuit weighting already de- 
scribed in the Recorp,* these margins 
are about 75 and go db, respectively. 

Five sizes of delay from 23 to 150 

*Recorp, April, 1937, p. 252. 


Fig. 1—An acoustic delay circuit showing the receivers and coupling transformers at 
each end, the equalizer in the center, and the attenuator between receiver and pipe at the 
right 
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milliseconds are included in 
this group, and since sound 
travels about 1100 feet a sec- 
ond in the brass pipes that 
comprise the delay paths, their 
lengths range from 25 to 165 
feet. The pipes are curved into 
oblong loops, however, to pro- 
duce more compact units; and 
at their ends are 555w re- 
ceivers for converting the elec- 
trical speech signals to and 
from their acoustic form. 
Amplifiers are required to 
make up for the loss in the 
circuit, and these are mounted 
on bays in the same room. 
Equalizers also are needed to 
correct for the variation in loss 
at different frequencies, and 
these are installed on a board 
which, for convenience, is laid within 
the loop of the delay pipe. A typical 
delay circuit, showing receivers and 
equalizer, may be seen in Figure 1, 
which shows a one-hundred-millisec- 
ond delay circuit with one side of its 
housing removed. 

Some of the studies of voice-oper- 
ated devices require the perception of 
echoes which the devices should sup- 
press, and it is important, therefore, 
that no additional echoes be produced 
by the delays included in the test 
circuit. In a delay circuit of this type, 
echoes are caused by the difference in 
acoustic impedance between the 
sound-carrying tube and the receivers, 
and the delay circuit must be so de- 
signed as to reduce them to negligible 
values. Since the loss in a pipe varies 
inversely with the diameter, echoes 
could be reduced to imperceptible 
values by employing small enough 
pipes. Unfortunately, however, the 
loss also varies with frequency, so that 
for very small pipes, the high fre- 
quencies as well as the echoes might 
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Fig. 2—The transmitting end of a delay circuit 


be lost. This method of reducing 
echoes can thus be employed only to a 
limited extent. It is used as much as 
practicable and as a result the pipes 
range from 0.4 to 1.37 inches in inside 
diameter, depending on length. 

Additional protection against echoes 
is secured by acoustic attenuators 
which were developed by P. B. 
Flanders, and are described in an ac- 
companying article.* Such an attenu- 
ator is mounted between the pipe and 
receiver at the transmitting end. An 
applied signal passes through the at- 
tenuator and proceeds to the receiver 
at the receiving end where partial 
reflection occurs. This echo passes 
back through the pipe, through the 
attenuator, is partially reflected at 
the sending receiver, and again passes 
through the attenuator to the receiver 
at the other end. While the signal 
passes through the attenuator only 
once, the echo passes through it three 
times, and thus suffers three times as 
much loss as the signal itself. 

*Page 403, this issue. 
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The attenuator may be seen in 
greater detail in Figure 2. The two 
flanges joined by long bolts are not 
part of the attenuator itself, but 
merely serve to secure it to the pipe 
and receiver in such a way as not to 
bring to bear on it mechanical pres- 
sure that would change its charac- 
teristics. The attenuator provides a 
m-type resistance network. Its inside 
diameter is 0.7 inch—the same as that 
of the throat of the receivers—and a 
tapered pipe is used as an acoustic 
transformer to connect it to the delay 
pipe. Attenuators having losses of 10, 
15, and 20 db are now in use. 

The narrow openings to the inside 
of the sound circuit, formed by an- 
nular slits which constitute shunt re- 
sistances in the attenuators, provide a 
path for the entrance of noise or cross- 
talk; it is for this reason that the net- 
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works are enclosed in_ individual 
celotex housings. In some instances, it 
is also necessary to wrap the atten- 
uator in sound-absorbing material, 
To minimize possible “pick-up” from 
the outside, the attenuators are al- 
ways installed at the sending end of 
the delay circuit, where the trans- 
mission level is highest. For the same 
reason these delay circuits, complete 
with their amplifiers, are wired to 
other parts of the laboratory, and the 
delay room itself is unoccupied. 
Response curves of one of the longer 
delay circuits, with and without its 
equalizer, are shown in Figure 3. An 
attempt is made to keep the equalized 
output within +2 db for frequencies 
that range from 200 to 3000 cycles. 
The gains of a repeater following the 
delay and one preceding it are in- 
cluded in the curves that are shown. 
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Fig. 3—Response curves of an acoustic delay circuit with and 
without equalizer. The curves that are given here include the 
input and output amplifiers 


Acoustic Attenuators 


By P. B. FLANDERS 
Acoustical Research Department 


TTENUATION, as its name 
implies, is a process of thinning 
out or weakening. Familiar ex- 

amples of attenuators are constric- 
tions or throttles in pipes, thermal 
insulation in houses, smoked glass, 
and acoustic insulation for sound- 
proof rooms. Less familiar, perhaps, 
are electrical attenuators, which have 
been used for some time in telephony, 
and the newer acoustic attenuators 
used in the acoust delay circuits 
described in an accompanying article.* 
These different attenuators are all 
analogous, and function in one or both 
of two ways. The attenuation they 
produce may be due to obstructing or 
throttling, as in the case of a con- 
stricted pipe; or it may be due to 
absorption of energy within the at- 
tenuator, as in the case of smoked 
glass. Few attenuators are purely of 
one type or the other. 

Despite the number of damping or 
sound-absorbing materials that are 
available in acoustics, there is no 

*Page 400, this issue. 
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natural material having the character 
of a substantially pure acoustic re- 
sistance of controllable magnitude. 
Since there is considerable need for 
such pure resistance attenuators in 
acoustical research it has been neces- 
sary to create them in the form of 
built-up units. 

Acoustic resistance can be ob- 
tained by forcing air through a small 
hole. The resistance is due to internal 
viscosity, which may be visualized as 
friction between adjacent layers of air 
that are in relative motion. In the 
ordinary motion of air, all layers move 
with about the same velocity, so that 
frictional losses are small; but when 
air is forced to move through a small 
hole, friction causes the velocity of 
adjacent layers to vary from zero at 
the boundary to a maximum at the 
center. The smaller the hole, the 
higher will be the resistance because of 
the greater effect of the sides. 

In addition to internal friction, air 
also has mass which, in response to the 
alternating pressure waves of sound, 
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must be accelerated first in-one direc- 
tion and then in the other. Thus time 
is required to attain a particular 
velocity in either direction. As the 
frequency is raised, this time for ac- 
celeration becomes shorter and conse- 
quently the maximum velocity reached 
in a half cycle becomes smaller. Such 
opposition to alternating forces is 
called mass reactance. It varies with 
frequency and is, therefore, undesir- 
able in an attenuator, which should 
give the same loss for all frequencies. 

This mass reactance increases as the 
size of the hole decreases, as does the 
resistance, but fortunately it increases 
at a slower rate. Because of this fact 
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Fig. 1—One form of acoustic resistance con- 
sists of a spiral of narrow copper tape with 
adjacent turns very close together 


SECTION A-A 


the mass reactance becomes negligible 
compared to the resistance when the 
hole is made sufficiently small. With a 
round hole having a diameter of 
0.0013 inch, for example, the react- 
ance is only ten per cent of the re- 
sistance at 5000 cycles, and at 2500 
cycles is only five per cent. The re- 
sistance of a single hole of this size 
would ordinarily be much too high, 
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but this can be corrected by using a 
sufficient number of holes to obtain 
the resistance desired. The reactance 
would also be decreased, but its rela- 
tive value would remain the same. 

A substantially pure acoustic re- 
sistance was first made by wrapping 
copper tape, about 0.02 inch wide and 
0.0007 inch thick, into a spiral, with 
the turns spaced 0.0012 inch apart. 
Such a unit is shown in Figure 1. It is 
somewhat expensive to build, and as a 
result has had but occasional use. A 
less expensive form was developed by 
H. C. Harrison. Essentially it is a 
type of expanded metal. A thin sheet 
of metal is sheared in a number of 
closely spaced parallel lines, and then 
the sheet is expanded in a direction at 
right angles to these lines to form a 
series of narrow, closely spaced slots. 
In one form, the metal is 0.007 inch 
thick with sheared slots 0.012 inch 
apart. The metal is then expanded un- 
til the slots are 0.0015 inch wide. 

This form of resistance is primarily 
of the obstructing or throttling type 
if placed directly in the path of the 


Gat 
Fig. 2—A shunting or absorbing form of 


acoustic resistance can be built from a 
series of closely spaced washers 
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sound. A resistance of the absorbing 
type, for use where sound is being con- 
ducted through a tube, may be made 
by assembling a series of washers with 
thin spacers between them to form a 
series of circumferential slots of the 
same general magnitude as those of 
the expanded metal resistance. The 
inner diameter of the washers is the 
same as the diameter of the tube with 


a b 


Fig. 3— The expanded metal form of 
acoustic resistance corresponds to a series 
electrical resistance as at “‘a,’ and the 
“washer” form corresponds to a shunt or 


absorbing resistance as at “b” 


Rj Ri R3 


R2 Ra 
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Fig. 4—To match the characteristic im- 
pedance of a circutt it is necessary to as- 
semble three resistances to form either a T 
network as at “‘a” or a m network as at ““b” 


which the resistance is to be used, 
and the spacers take the form of 
small washers around the bolts that 
hold the assembly together. The 
general arrangement of the resistance 
is indicated in Figure 2. 

Either of these types of resistances 
avoids distortion of the sound due to 
mass reactance. Distortion may also 
arise, however, due to reflection, 
which occurs whenever the charac- 
teristic impedance of the sound path 
changes its value. To be able to utilize 


such resistances satisfactorily in 
acoustic circuits, therefore, some 
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Fig. 5—The slots of the series resistance are 
too narrow to be seen except when light ts 
allowed to shine through them 


method must be devised of making 
the impedance of the attenuating ele- 
ment match, or equal, the impedance 
of the sound circuit in which it is 
connected. 

The two types of acoustic resist- 
ances described above correspond to a 
series and shunt resistance in an elec- 
tric circuit as shown at “a” and “‘b” 
in Figure 3. Either of these types of 
resistances placed in an electric circuit 
causes reflection because it causes a 
discontinuity, or sudden change, in 
the characteristic impedance of the 
circuit. It can be shown, however, 
that if two resistances of one type and 
one of the other are arranged as 
shown in Figure 4, and given certain 
values that are easily determined, 
there will be no reflection because the 
resistance of the three-element net- 
work will match the characteristic re- 
sistance of the circuit. This will also 
be true of acoustic resistances in an 
acoustic circuit, so that by assembling 
these acoustic resistances, two of one 
type and one of the other, a distortion- 
less attenuation may be obtained. 
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Fig. 6—By placing a strong light at one side 
of the attenuator the narrow space between 
the washers may be seen, and the bolts 
holding the assembly together are silhouetted 


The resistance assemblages of Fig- 
ure 4 are known as T and 7m networks, 
respectively, because of the shape of 
the arrangement. For the same char- 
acteristic impedance and attenuation, 


the resistances of the 7 network are of 
larger magnitude than those of the 
corresponding T, and since it is easier 
to build large acoustic resistances than 
small ones, a 7 network is preferable 
for acoustic work. 

A unit of this type, used in the de- 
lay network described on page 400, is 
shown in the photograph at the head 
of this article. It consists of two 
shunting resistances of the washer and 
spacer type, and a series resistance of 
the expanded metal type between 
them. Figures 5 and 6, taken so that 
light shines through the two types of 
resistances, illustrate their construc- 
tion. Limited adjustment of the re- 
sistances may be obtained after as- 
sembly by a parallel bending of the 
narrow strips of metal, as if the 
were slats in a Venetian blind. This 
effectively narrows the width of the 
slots. It may be accomplished by run- 
ning the end of a pencil transversely 
across the resistance. This type of 
acoustic attenuator has proved very 
satisfactory and has found compara- 
tively wide employment. 
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Improvements in Relay Coil Insulation 


By J. S. GARVIN 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


RELAY coil is a composite 

structure. While the wire it- 

self is insulated, a variety of 
additional insulating components 
enter as essential parts of its make-up. 
With different functions to perform, 
these various insulating elements 
must have different mechanical prop- 
erties, and yet all must have adequate 
dielectric strength and heat resistance, 
and they must not tend to promote 
coil corrosion. Studies and tests must 
therefore be continuously carried on 
to insure that the most suitable insu- 
lating materials available are em- 
ployed in the almost countless relays 
required for the telephone plant. 

The principal insulating parts are: 
the spool heads, spool-head washers, 
core cover, insulation between wind- 
ings, and coil cover. These are indi- 
cated in Figure 1. In addition there is 
the insulation over lead-out wires and 
frequently a certain amount of insu- 
lation to smooth out the winding. The 
spool heads and spool-head washers 
form the end supports of the winding, 
and must be rigid and strong, while 
the core and coil covers must be 
tough and flexible. 

This difference in mechanical prop- 
erties and the chief electrical charac- 
teristics were recognized, of course, in 
the design of the very earliest relays, 
but the effect of the insulation on coil 
corrosion was hardly suspected. As a 
result available materials that met the 
known electrical and mechanical re- 
quirements were selected. For the 
most part they were jute manila 
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paper and bookbinder’s cloth for the 
various wrappings, and vulcanized 
fibre for the spool heads. It was dis- 
covered before long, however, that a 
major cause of failure in relay wind- 
ings was not of an electrical or me- 
chanical nature but was rather a cor- 
rosion of the copper wires. The 
trouble was chiefly encountered with 
the smaller conductors, which can 
withstand less corrosion before they 
become open-circuited. 

Studies revealed that this corrosion 
was mainly electrolytic in nature, and 
that as a result it was most severe 
when the winding was positive to the 
core. Tests were devised for studying 
the corrosion of windings under what 
were essentially accelerated condi- 


INSULATION 
BETWEEN CORE 
O 
O O COIL SPOOL-HEAD \ SPOOL 
COVER WASHER HEAD 


Fig. 1—Schematic cross-section of a typical 
relay showing major insulating parts 


tions. Either moisture in the winding 
or low insulation resistance would ac- 
celerate the effect. A search was there- 
fore made for materials with higher 
insulation resistance and which did 
not readily absorb moisture. 

Waxed varnished Kraft paper was 
tried for core covers and insulation 
between windings, varnished red rope- 
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Fig. 2—At left, relays employing cellulose acetate sheet throughout. At right, relays em- 
ploying waxed paper for coil and inter-winding insulation and cotton serving coated 
with black shellac for coil cover 


paper for spool-head washers, phenol- 
fibre for spool heads, and bleached 
cotton serving for coil covers. While 
these materials proved much better 
than the ones they replaced, they did 
not result in satisfactory life with fine 
wires in humid climates. In an at- 
tempt to escape moisture absorption, 
impregnating the coils with beeswax 
and paraffin was tried. It was dis- 
covered, however, that the heat 
generated by the coils was sufficient to 
melt the wax, which would flow onto 
the moving parts of the relay and in- 
terfere with their proper functioning. 
Part of the wax was drained out in an 
effort to avoid this difficulty, but it was 
found that they were then little better 
than those without impregnation. 
With the introduction of the dial 
system stricter requirements were 
placed on the operate and release times 
of relays. It was found that even 
waxed paper insulation caused uncer- 
tainty in the action of the relays be- 
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cause of small amounts of wax getting 
on the pole faces of the armature and 
core—either during manufacture or 
by flowing out later. It was seen, 
therefore, that not only would im- 
pregnation have to be given up, but 
that even the use of waxed paper was 
undesirable. In the search for more 
suitable insulation many materials 
were investigated. The most promis- 
ing was cellulose acetate in one form 
or another. Corrosion was found to be 
due to a large extent to impurities in 
the form of salts and acids in the in- 
sulation. The advantage of cellulose 
acetate is that it is almost entirely 
free from such impurities. While pre- 
vious efforts had been chiefly directed 
to keeping moisture out of the insu- 
lation, it was now found that with this 
very pure insulation, moisture had 
much less effect on corrosion. Efforts 
have been directed recently therefore 
to selecting the most suitable form of 
cellulose acetate for relay parts. 
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Phenol fibre is still employed for the 
spool heads, but cellulose acetate sheet 
isemployed for the spool-head washers, 
replacing the red rope washers. Cellu- 
lose acetate yarn has been used for 
covering coils and cores and is entirely 
satisfactory with respect to corrosion. 
Something else was needed for insula- 
tion between windings, however, and 
cellulose acetate in both sheet and 
fabric forms was tried. The fabric was 
given a stiffening treatment to elimi- 
nate fraying and to facilitate punching 
and handling. It proved satisfactory 
so far as corrosion was concerned, 
but uniform stiffness was diffi- 
cult to obtain, and because of the 
porosity of the fabric, the insulation 
to high voltages was lower than de- 
sired. Cellulose acetate in sheet form 
was much more satisfactory at high 
voltages, and is now being introduced 
throughout the coil for core covering, 
for insulation between windings, for 
spool washers, and for wrapping 
splices and lead-out wires. The spool- 
head washers of cellulose acetate sheet 
are formed where they fit over the 
core insulation to keep the wire from 
coming into contact with the core, and 
the cellulose acetate sheet between 
windings is corrugated at the ends to 
keep the wire of the outer winding 
from slipping down and crossing with 
the inner winding. The coil cover of 
cellulose acetate sheet is reinforced 
with muslin to give it strength, and 
the muslin is impregnated with vinsol. 
This cover is cheaper than the cellu- 
lose acetate thread, and equally good. 
In addition a cleaning step has been 
added to the manufacturing proced- 
ure to insure that the pole faces and 
all contacts and springs are free from 
wax or other substances that might 
later result in high contact resistance 
or failure of the relay to operate or 
release satisfactorily. 
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The comparative appearances of re- 
lays insulated with cellulose acetate 
sheet and with waxed paper are shown 
in Figure 2. The upper relays show 
just the core cover, spool head, and 
spool-head washers; the center illus- 
trations show one winding in place and 
the between-winding insulation on; 
and the lower illustration, the com- 
pleted relay with coil covering. The 
waxed paper relays are on the right, 
and their coil covering is cotton 
coated with black shellac. The im- 
provement corrosion failures 
brought about by these various changes 
is shown in Figure 3, where the per 
cent failures are plotted against days 
of test. No exact correlation between 
days of test and actual service life is 
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Fig. 3—Curves showing the effectiveness of 
various types of insulation in preventing 
failure due to wire corrosion: A—Waxed 
paper core cover and inter-winding insula- 
tion, with an outer cotton serving; B—Im- 
pregnated coils; C—Cellulose acetate yarn 
core and coil covers, waxed paper inter- 
winding insulation; D—Cellulose acetate 
sheet used throughout the relay assembly 
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possible, but an estimate may be ob- 
tained by assuming that one day of test 
is equivalent to one year of service. 

The gain indicated by these curves 
is very considerable. With the coil in- 
sulated completely with cellulose 
acetate sheet, failure from corrosion is 
practically negligible. The improve- 
ment is a tribute to the effectiveness 
of continued research and develop- 
ment, and as frequently happens the 


solution of the problem was of a some- 
what unexpected nature. Having de- 
termined that the cause of the cor. 
rosion was chiefly electrolytic, one 
would expect that the corrosion would 
be decreased by preventing moisture 
from entering the winding; but it was 
not so easy to foresee that the elimi- 
nation of small amounts of impurities 
in the insulating material would pro- 
duce even greater beneficial effects. 


This Western Electric radio receiver, which is being installed on the giant Douglas DC-4 

transport plane, is part of the most elaborate radio system yet developed for air service. 

It includes separate receivers for communication, beacon, weather and marker services, 

and a 250-watt transmitter. As the ship passes through the five radio zones of the trans- 

continental route, the transmitter and communication receiver to which it is geared are 

shifted progressively through five pairs of “day” and “night” frequencies, by means 
of a crank with an indicating dial on the transmitter panel 


News of the Month 


THe ENGINEERING FouNDATION 

O. E. Bucktey has been made a Member-at 
Large of The Engineering Foundation Board by 
the Board of Trustees of the United Engineering 
Trustees, Inc., of which it is a part. The main 
objective of The Engineering Foundation, which 
was established in 1914 by endowed funds, is the 
furtherance of research in science and engineer- 
ing through the Founder Societies (A.1.E.E., 
AS.M.E., A.S.C.E., and A.I.M.M.E.) and other 
engineering organizations. Dr. Buckley’s ap- 
pointment is for four years, beginning with the 
annual meeting next October. 


Princeton Honors Dr. Davisson 

Tue Honorary Decree of Doctor of Science 
was conferred on C. J. Davisson by Princeton 
University at its annual commencement exercises 
on June 21. In presenting the degree, Professor 
L. P. Eisenhart, dean of the Graduate School, 
said “His investigations on the diffraction of 
electrons by crystals, executed concurrently 
with, but independently of, the rise of wave 
mechanics, gave the first direct proof of the un- 
dulatory properties of matter; for this remark- 
able and brilliant achievement he was awarded 
successively the Comstock Prize of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Cresson Medal of The 
Franklin Institute, the Hughes Medal of the 
Royal Society of London, and in 1937 the Nobel 
Prize. A modest and resourceful designer of 
experimental attack, he began, as a Fellow in our 
own Palmer Laboratory under the inspiration of 
another Nobel Laureate, Owen Richardson, his 
researches on thermionics, which have made him 
a leader in this field, so fundamental for modern 
experimental science, and the recipient of the 
highest award for scientific discovery.” 


I.R.E. Honors G. C. SourHwortu 
AND A. L. SAMUEL 

At THE First technical session of the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, held in New York from June 
15 to 18, the Morris Liebmann Memorial Prize 
was presented to G. C. Southworth “in recog- 
nition of his theoretical and experimental in- 
vestigations of the propagation of ultra-high- 
frequency waves through confined dielectric 
channels and the development of a technique for 
the generation and measurement of such waves.” 
A. L. Samuel was presented with the award for 
the best paper published in the Proceedings of 
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the Institute during 1937. This paper, entitled 
A Negative-Grid Triode Oscillator and Amplifier 
for Ultra-High-Frequencies, was published in the 
October Proceedings. 

Members of the Laboratories who presented 
papers before the various technical sessions 
follow: A. A. Oswald, 4 Short-Wave Single- 
Sideband Radio Telephone System; A. A. Roetken, 
A Single-Sideband Receiver for Short-Wave Tele- 
phone Service; W. H. Doherty, co-author with 
O. W. Towner of Radio Station WHAS of the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Times Company, 4 50-Kilo- 
watt Broadcast Station Utilizing the Doherty Ampli- 
fier and Designed for Expansion to 500 Kilowatts; 
L. A. Meacham, The Bridge-Stabilized Oscillator. 

Also C. N. Anderson and H. M. Pruden, Radio 
Telephone System for Harbor and Coastal Service; 
S. B. Wright, S. Doba and A. C. Dickieson, 4 
Vogad for Radio Telephone Circuits; R. S. Bair, 
Ship Equipment for Harbor and Coastal Radio 
Telephone Service; H. B. Fischer, Remotely Con- 
trolled Receiver for Radio Telephone Systems; and 
C. B. Feldman, Deviations of Short Radio Waves 
from the London-New York Great-Circle Path. 

On June 17, Dr. Buckley gave a talk in New 
Haven before an executive group of The Southern 
New England Telephone Company. 

Miss J. E. Rines was awarded the women’s 
prize for the best 300-word speech on the Greater 
New York Fund in a contest staged by the 
Laboratories Club to select candidates for the 
Greater New York Fund speakers’ contest. M. 
Brotherton was awarded the men’s prize. Mr. 
Brotherton was also among those selected in an 
elimination contest held under the auspices of 
the Fund and subsequently spoke in the contest 
for selection of finalists. 

R. T. Stapves discussed the development of 
tinsel cords with engineers of the Western 
Electric Company at Point Breeze. 

TELEPHONE Boorus in the Long Island area 
were inspected by E. W. Niles, F. A. Kuntz and 
I. L. Hopkins together with L. LaRock of the 
New York Telephone Company. 

W. H. Douerty, in collaboration with H. M. 
Smith of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, described the new 50-kilowatt broadcasting 
stations CDL and CBF located in the vicinities 
of Toronto and Montreal, respectively, before 
the Northern Electric Engineering Society at 
Montreal on April 25 and the Ontario section of 
the I.R.E. at Toronto on April 26. 
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W. B. Wallace 


ELecTROMAGNETS for remagnetizing polarized 
relays were discussed at Kearny by C. F. 
Swasey, M. R. Purvis and R. B. Hearn. 

C. G. McCormick observed the operation of 
step-by-step apparatus in Atlanta. 

I. V. Wituias and S. M. Sutton visited the 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Company at Garwood, 
New Jersey, to discuss the manufacture of man- 
hole forms. 

G. R. Goun, at Kearny, studied the flatness 
of sheet metal springs. 

R. L. Geruso, at the Belleville (New Jersey) 
Copper Company, observed the drawing of 
copper wire. 

R. Burns and W. W. Werrinc presented a 
paper entitled The Impact Testing of Plastics 
before the annual convention of the American 
Society for Testing Materials at Atlantic City. 
Mr. Werring was also chairman of the fourth 
session which was devoted to a symposium on 
impact testing. Others who attended were V. J. 
Albano, B. L. Clarke, W. J. Clarke, K. G. 
Compton, W. A. Evans, F. F. Farnsworth, J. M. 
Finch, C. H. Greenall, C. C. Hipkins, C. H. 
Sample and J. R. Townsend. 

R. M. Burns attended a meeting, held in con- 
junction with the A.S.T.M. Atlantic City con- 
vention, at which was established the American 
Codrdinating Committee on Corrosion. 
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W. T. Bootn, with F. W. Berry of 
the Western Electric Company and 
M. A. Davis and A. R. Moss of the 
A. T. & T. Company, visited the 
Western Electric Distributing House 
in Washington to study the methods 
there employed in repairing apparatus 
in the shop. 

J.G. Wuytock spoke on Mechanica] 
Engineering and Telephone Communj. 
cation before a career conference in 
the Garden City High School. 

Durinc JuNE various problems 
were discussed by members of the 
Laboratories with members of the 
manufacturing organization at Haw- 
thorne. Problems relating to the pro- 
duction of the new handset receiver 
and miscellaneous receivers were dis- 
cussed by L. W. Giles and W. Kalin; 
new developments for step-by-step 
and crossbar P.B.X. equipments by 
J. G. Ferguson and R. G. Koontz; 
message registers by C. F. Wiebusch; 
and the manufacture and assembly of 
relays by F. A. Zupa. 

R. A. Hetsine of the Laboratories 
and C. B. Jolliffe of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America and formerly chief 
engineer of the F. C. C. have been 
nominated for the 1939 presidency of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. F. B. 
Llewellyn is one of the six directors nominated, 
three of whom are to be elected. Ballots are to be 
mailed this fall and votes counted in November. 

AT THE SUMMER CONVENTION of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, held in Wash- 
ington from June 20 to 24, papers were presented 
by W. C. Jones, /nstruments for the New Telephone 
Sets; A. H. Inglis, Transmission Features of the 
New Telephone Sets; S. A. Schelkunoff, Trans- 
mission Theory in Spherical Waves; and T. A. 
Taylor with H. W. Wahlquist of the Edison 
Electric Institute as co-author, Noise Codrdina- 
tion of Rural Power and Telephone Systems. Mt. 
Schelkunoff also attended a Conference on Defi- 
nitions held by the Committee on Basic Sciences. 

J. C. SrernBerc has recently been elected to 
the Executive Council of the Acoustical Society. 

H. E. Ives, as vice president of Section B of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, presided at the Ottawa meetings held 
on June 27 and 28. He also presented a paper 
entitled The Unsymmetrical Doppler Effect in 
Hydrogen Canal Rays and Its Significance in 
Optical Theories. 

An Artic.te by G. G. Muller, R. Black and 
T. E. Davis entitled The Diffraction Produced by 
Cylindrical and Cubical Obstacles and by Circular 
and Square Plates was published in the July 
issue of The Journal of the Acoustical Society. 
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E. PETERSON, as a member of the A.I.E.E., 
received honorable mention for the paper 
Magnetic Generation of a Group of Harmonics in 
the Institute’s national prize awards for papers 
in theory and research presented in 1937. J. M. 
Manley and L. R. Wrathall (non-members) were 
co-authors of this paper with Mr. Peterson. 


W. B. Wattace Retires From 
AcTIvE SERVICE 


Ar A Meetinc of the Board of Directors of 
the Laboratories, held on June 27, the resigna- 
tion of W. B. Wallace as Treasurer was accepted 
in anticipation of his retirement from active 
service on July 31. The following resolution was 
adopted, that: “the members of this board do 
hereby record their deep appreciation of the 
faithful and effective service rendered by William 
Barker Wallace during his more than forty-eight 
years of employment in the Bell System. Enter- 
ing the employment of the Western Electric 
Company on April 11, 1890, he was continuously 
engaged in the financial activities of that com- 
pany, occupying progressively the positions of 
cashier, credit manager and assistant treasurer 
until December 31, 1924. At that time, in 
recognition of his ability and experience as a 
financial administrator, he was, on the organiza- 
tion of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Incorporated, elected Treasurer and 
served in that capacity until his retire- 
ment. Through his high sense of duty 
and loyalty, as well as by the able 
and effective administration of the 
responsibilities which had been as- 
signed to him throughout his long 
service, he has made a memorable 
and enduring contribution to the best 
traditions of the Bell System. 

“That the directors do hereby ex- 
press to him their esteem and affec- 
tion as a loyal and trusted officer and 
their sincere wishes for his future 
health and happiness.” 

While the main dates of Mr. 
Wallace’s career are given in the direc- 
tors’ resolution, it might be added 
that he joined the Western Electric 
Company at the old Thames Street 
building in 1890 as a junior clerk in 
the Financial Department. Several 
years later he was made Credit Man- 
ager of the New York Supply Depart- 
ment and in 1911 went to Georgia to 
take a similar position at the Atlanta 
Distributing House. Mr. Wallace re- 
turned to New York in 1924 as Assis- 
tant Treasurer of the Western Elec- 
tric Company and then, a year later, 
Treasurer of the Laboratories. 
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R. F. NeEwcoms TREASURER 


Consequent to Mr. Wallace’s retirement, 
R. F. Newcomb has been elected Treasurer of 
the Laboratories; W. C. Burger has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurer and W. C. Toole, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Newcomb received his B.S. degree from 
Dartmouth in igor and the following October 
became a member of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in the Clinton Street plant in Chicago. He 
worked for a short period in the stock depart- 
ment and later was engaged in clerical duties in 
the voucher department. During the next four 
years he was chief clerk at the Distributing 
Houses in Cincinnati and Salt Lake City. In 1907 
Mr. Newcomb came to the Western Electric 
Company in New York and was attached to the 
Secretary’s office. Later he transferred to the 
Buffalo branch of the New York Distributing 
House and became stores manager. In 1913 he 
returned to New York, first as cashier and then as 
a supervisor in the Financial Department. Upon 
the formation of the Laboratories he was named 
Assistant Treasurer and since January, 1937, 
Assistant Secretary. 


W. C. Burger, Assistant Treasurer, attended 
Williams College from which he received a B.A. 
degree in 1922. He joined the Laboratories 


R. F. Newcomb 
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W.C. Toole 


early the next year and since then had been 
engaged in methods, auditing and accounting 
work. Previous to his new appointment he had 
been in charge of the accounting methods group 
of the Methods and Audits Department. 

W. C. Toole, Assistant Secretary, studied for 
three years at the College of the City of New York, 
leaving to join the U. S. Army in which he served 
from 1917 to 1919. Following this he worked for 
the National City Bank for a year; at the same 
time, by taking evening courses, he completed 
his undergraduate studies at C.C.N.Y., receiving 
his B.S. degree in 1920. He then joined the 
Employers Liability Assurance Corporation 
where he specialized in workmen’s compensation. 
For three years at C.C.N.Y. he took post- 
graduate courses in business administration and 
then at the Brooklyn Law School studied law, 
receiving the LL.B. degree in 1926 and the J.D. 
degree in 1928. In October, 1926, Mr. Toole 
joined the Legal Department of the Laboratories 
and for the last twelve years has been engaged 
in corporation, contract, and tax law. 
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C. W. Tucker, Jr, was 
awarded the Peter Pentland 
prize for excellence in calculus 
at Cooper Union where he has 
been taking evening work jp 
chemical engineering. 

P. S. OtmsteaD and M. 
RIcHARDSON visited the New 
Haven office of The Southern 
New England Telephone Com. 
pany to discuss ringer-volume 
problems. 

TELEVISION EQuIPMENT of 
the Farnsworth Television Lab- 
oratories in Philadelphia was in- 
spected by H. E. Ives, A. G, 
Jensen, E. F. Kingsbury, C. F, 
Mattke and W. A. Knoop. 

Harvey FLETCHER attended 
the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Otological Society held on May 6. 

H. L. Barney was in Provincetown and H. W. 
Bryant in Boston in connection with the instal- 
lation of companders on the short-wave radio 
circuit between these two points. 

F. E. Hawortu, at the Toronto meeting of the 
American Physical Society, presented a paper 
on X-Ray Tests of Superstructure FeNisg. 

J. A. Becker, at Hagerstown, Maryland, in- 
spected special sand-blasting machines for the 
Western Electric Company. 

J. H. Incmanson visited the Point Breeze 
plant of the Western Electric Company to confer 
with its engineers on the laboratory study of in- 
sulated wire. 

H. S. Warren has been elected an honorary 
member of Sigma Xi by Stanford University, 
from which he graduated in 1898. 

J. H. Mocter, having attained the highest 
scholastic standing in his class, received the 
alumni plaque of the Newark Technical School 
upon completion of the evening course he had 
been studying in mechanical engineering. 


Burger 


MEMBERS OF THE LABORATORIES TO WHOM COLLEGIATE DEGREES 
WERE AWARDED DuwuRING 1938 


S. T. Brewer M.S. in E.E. Purdue 

J. R.C. Brown, Jr. Ph.D. U. of Virginia 
F. G. Buhrendorf M.E. Cooper Union 
C. R. Burrows Ph.D Columbia 

K. S. Cadmus A.B. New York Univ. 
C. E. Cerveny M.E. Cooper Union 
A. J. Chase B.E.E. New York Univ. 
C. J. Davisson D.Sc. (Hon.) Princeton 

S. C. Del Vecchio E.E. Brooklyn Poly. 
R. F. Elliott M.E. Cooper Union 
G. J. V. Faley E.E. Brooklyn Poly. 
H. C. James B.S. in E.E. Newark Eng. 
F. C. Koch B.S. Brooklyn Poly. 


A. E. Leitert E.E. Brooklyn Poly. 
P. M. Maher, Jr. J.S.D. New York U. 
A. Mendizza A.M. Columbia 

G. E. Oram B.C.S. New York U. 
J. J. Pauer B.S. in E.E Newark Eng. 
G. M. Phillips B.E.E. Cooper Union 
W. E. Regan E.E. Brooklyn Poly. 
C. H. Sample M.A Columbia 

H. E. Vaiden M.E.E. Brooklyn Poly. 
K. J. Way M.Eng Yale 

R. E. Wirsching EE. Brooklyn Poly. 
H. O. Wright LL.B. Fordham 

T. J. Young LL.B. Fordham 
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J. H. SoLE was in Schenectady, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis and Williamsport to discuss genera- 
tors and regulators with various manufacturers. 

V. T. CALLAHAN studied gasoline and Diesel 
engines at Lansing, Oshkosh, Canton and Buffalo. 

H. T. LaNGaBEER visited Cincinnati to observe 
the operation of new automatic power plants. 

A. G. Lane was in Pittsburgh on matters per- 
taining to the initial installation of the 1B toll 
switchboard. 

G. A. Putts and H. A. SHEPPARD spent 
several days in Frederick and _ Brunswick, 
Maryland, in connection with the trial installa- 
tion of a composite signaling circuit operating 
between those two points. 

A. F. Burns was at Katonah, New York, to 
investigate ringing problems in the No. 11 type 
central office. 

F. K. Low has been conducting field studies 
in several panel offices in Philadelphia. 

A. C. Dicx1eson was at Norfolk, Virginia, to 
observe the performance of the new E-1 control 
terminal as part of a new semi-automatic ship- 
to-shore radio telephone system. 

A Demonstration of the No. 1 telegraph 
service board, held in the Graybar-Varick build- 
ing from June 7 to 23, was attended by over 100 
members of the Long Lines and O. and E. De- 
partments of the A. T. and T. Company and the 
Laboratories. The engineers participating in the 
demonstration included A. R. Bonorden, K. E. 
Fitch, W. V. K. Large, G. A. Locke, T. A. 
Marshall and F. J. Singer together with E. C. 
Laird and F. H. Hanley of the Long Lines. 

W. H. S. Youry, at the Baltimore Enamel and 
Novelty Company, dis- 
cussed requirements for 
enameled-iron _ tele- 
phone signs. 

A. P. Jaun recently 
visited Des Moines, 
Chicago and Cleveland 
in connection with line- 
men’s body belts and 
safety straps. 

C.H. AMapon made 
an inspection of experi- 
mental southern pine 
poles being used in 
Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio by the operating 
companies in these 
states. He was also in 
Laramie, Wyoming, ob- 
serving commercial- 
scale full-length treat- 
ments of lodgepole pine 
poles for the North- 
western Bell Telephone 
Company. 
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H. D. MacPHEerson 
of the Central Office Switching 
Development Department com- 
pleted thirty years of service in 
the Bell System on Fuly 14. 


J. G. SEGELKEN conducted experimental tests 
at Carolina, on the electrical 
conductivity of untreated and of creosoted 
southern pine poles. He was in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, also in connection with experiments 
on seasoning of southern pine poles. 

R. H. Cottey spoke on Modern Wood Pres- 
ervation before the Charlotte Engineers Club in 
Charlotte on May 30. He also visited creosoting 
plants at Spartanburg, South Carolina, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and Norfolk, Virginia, 
and, on June 14, attended a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the American Wood- 
Preservers’ Association held in Chicago. 

DuRING THE second quarter of 1938, the fol- 
lowing have been enrolled as members of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America: 


H. A. Affel D. K. Gannett O. H. Loynes 

A. R. Bertels J. M.Hudack Helen Nehsmann 
Amelia Blauvelt A. G. Jeffery L. E. Parsons 
Mary Cross J. B. Johnson H. A. Richardson 
C. J. Dietz M. Johnson T. C. Rogers 

E. Dietze C. D. Jones G. B. Thomas 
O. A. Friend G. W. Kuhn E. Vaupel 


G. Q. Lumspen and C. H. Amapon applied 
experimental groundline treatments to cedar and 
chestnut poles of the Port Jervis-Monticello line 
of the New York Telephone Company. L. H. 
Campbell also visited this territory in connection 
with the experimental painting and highway 
marking of cedar poles. 

K. C. Biack spoke on The Tendency Toward 
the Superposition of More and More Telephone 
Channels on Each Pair of Wires Used for Long 
Distance Transmission at a meeting of the Essex 
County Torch Club, held in Newark on June 21. 


W. E. 


of the Central Office Switching 

Development Department com- 

pleted thirty years of service in 
the Bell System on Fuly 6. 


A DemonstraTION of various 
kinds of teletypewriters was ar- 
ranged at 195 Broadway by R. D. 
Parker, E. F. Watson, T. A. 
McCann, F. R. McMurry, M. N. 
Smalley, and W. Y. Lang in 
codperation with A. H. Reiber, 
W. J. Zenner and M. T. Goetz of 
the Teletype Corporation. Over 
200 members of the A. T. and T. 
Company, the New York Tele- 
phone Company, the Western 
Electric Company and the Lab- 
oratories attended the demon- 
stration, which was held during 
the week of June twenty-seventh. 

D. F. Hot has spent several 
months in Philadelphia and Chicago measuring 
room noise in connection with a survey being 
carried out in codperation with The Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania and the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company. During June Mr. 
Hoth, with D. F. Seacord of the Laboratories and 
C. F. Nelson of the A. T. and T. Company, 
visited Philadelphia to discuss the preliminary 
results of the room-noise measurements made in 
Philadelphia and vicinity. 

W. B. MosH_Er coéperated in tests at Frederick, 
Maryland, on a d-c dialing and through-super- 
vision circuit. 

O. H. Co.iipceE spent a week in South Bend, 
in connection with a training school, conducted 
by the Long Lines Department, on the Type-K 
cable-carrier system. 

H. B. Noyes, who has been in Florida for 
crosstalk balancing work on cables involved in 
the Type-J open-wire carrier-system trial, moved 
to Texas temporarily to assist the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company in similar work. M. A. 
Weaver participated in this and other work at 
Stuart, Florida, for a period of two weeks. 

T. A. Taytor and R. W. Marsuwatu have 
been in Massena, New York, in connection with 
inductive codrdination tests involving a large 
mercury-arc rectifier installation. 

A. B. Ciark and H. M. Trues.oop attended 
the Edison Electric Institute Convention in 
Atlantic City. 

On THE SEVENTH of July J. V. Kelly com- 
pleted a quarter century of service in the Western 
Electric Company and the Laboratories. Mr. 
Kelly joined the Engineering Department of the 
Western Electric Company in 1913 as a mes- 
senger. A year later he transferred to the drawing 
files of the Systems Development Department; 
then, in 1916, was assigned to wiring circuits and 
assembling relays in the circuit laboratory. Early 
in 1918 he enlisted in the Medical Corps of the 
U. S. Army and upon his discharge, in October, 
IgIg9, returned to the Laboratories and was 
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assigned to the relay design group 
where he was responsible for the 
distribution of new and revised 
information on various types of 
relays. A year later he was placed 
in charge of the relay assembling 
group of the circuit laboratory, 

Mr. Kelly transferred to the 
service group of the Radio De. 
velopment Laboratory in 192) 
and was placed in charge of this 
group four years later. Since 1929 
he has been in the service group 
at the Whippany Radio Labora. 
tory responsible for handling the 
procurement and shipping of ma- 
terials that are used at this station, 

I. T. Meyer, who completed twenty-five 
years of service in the Bell System on the third 
of July, joined the Plant Department of the New 
York Telephone Company in 1912. After five 
years’ field experience, including substation and 
P.B.X. maintenance, and finally as a P.B.X. 
wire chief, he joined the U. S. Navy and became 
chief electrician on the U.S.S. Dispatch for the 
duration of the War. He then came to the 
Engineering Department of the Western Electric 
Company as a student engineer and engaged in 
circuit analysis, relay design and contact-metal 
studies. Six months later he transferred to the 
Equipment Development Department where he 
analyzed orders for new or additional telephcn: 
equipment for step-by-step central offices. This 
work entailed the design of such special equip. 
ment as was required for a specific job and the 
preparation of specifications and drawings cover- 
ing the engineering requirements for manufac- 
ture and installation. 

From 1922 to 1930 Mr. Meyer was associated 
with the general design of telephone equipment 
for step-by-step central offices, particularly the 
design of framework structures, cabling plans, 
floor layouts and switchboards. In 1930 he be- 
came Methods Supervisor in charge of a group 
responsible for the study of methods for preparing, 
reproducing and distributing engineering data 
for the Western Electric Company and the 
operating companies. This group is also engaged 
in special studies on the form and legibility of 
drafting, printing, and photographic media. 

& 

A SEVEN-STAR service emblem, emblematic of 
thirty-five years of service in the Bell System, 
was conferred on E. S. Wilcox on the first of 
June. Mr. Wilcox joined the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company as a night telephone 
operator at Maumee, Ohio. Two years later he 
took an electrical course at the New York Trade 
School and then went to work in the Equipment 
Construction Department of the Long Lines 
Department in New York. Late in 1906 he 
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transferred to a similar group at Chicago, working 
in the Quincy office and later in the Franklin 
office of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company on 
the installation and maintenance of telegraph 
loops and long-distance terminals. 

Since 1911, when Mr. Wilcox transferred to 
the Long Lines District office in Chicago, he has 
been continuously engaged with investigations 
to reduce noise and crosstalk in telephone cir- 
cuits. His first work in this connection was to 
improve the lines between Chicago and St. Louis 
preparatory to their use for the 1912 Democratic 
Convention at St. Louis. Later in the Chicago 
Division office, he worked on similar problems 
throughout the Middle West and participated in 
the tests on the first transcontinental line. In 
1921 he came to the Long Lines Engineering 
Department in New York and then, in 1924, 
transferred to the toll transmission group of the 
Department of Development and Research. His 
first work in the D. and R. was to make a cross- 
talk survey between New York and San Fran- 
cisco on the central transcontinental line. He 
followed this with very extensive computations 
of crosstalk at voice frequencies for all com- 
binations of circuits and various types of trans- 
position systems. 

Mr. Wilcox then spent several years in the 
Middle West making crosstalk measurements 
on open-wire program circuits and on existing 
Type-C carrier transposed circuits—the latter 
with a view to increasing the number of carrier 
channels. Returning to New York he made 
crosstalk and attenuation tests on experi- 
mental cables proposed for cable-carrier sys- 
tems. Since 1936 Mr. Wilcox has been in the 
field, first in Colorado and Kansas and then in 
Texas, making crosstalk performance measure- 
ments of new transposition designs for open-wire 
lines on which Type-J systems are to be installed. 


F. L. Rohr 
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J. L. Rour of the Vacuum Tube Development 
Department retired from active service on the 
first of June. From 1904 to 1910 Mr. Rohr was a 
salesman for J. H. Edmiston and Son in New 
York City. For the next seven years he was with 
various companies in Maine. In 1917 he joined 
the Texas Steamship Company as a welder in 
their shipbuilding yards in Maine. He came to 
the Engineering Department of the Western 
Electric Company in 1922 as an instrument 
worker in the Development Shop but soon be- 
came clerk in the Payroll Department. Early 
in 1924 he transferred to the Vacuum Tube 
Development Department as a_ laboratory 
assistant on thermionic cathode development. 
From 1929 to the time of his retirement Mr. 
Rohr was a special inspector of vacuum tubes. 
He checked engineering samples of the Western 
Electric Company’s current production of vacu- 
um tubes to insure that they met all the specified 
mechanical requirements. 

DuRING THE WEEK of May 16, W. W. Sturdy, 
R. W. Gutshall, E. H. Gilson, J. J. Mahoney and 
Miss E. M. Baldwin conducted field tests in 
Nashua and Manchester, New Hampshire. These 
tests were made in codperation with the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the New Hampshire Public Service Com- 
pany in connection with the protection of aerial 
telephone cable against lightning. A. B. Clark, 
H. M. Trueblood, A. H. Schirmer, L. S. Inskip 
of the Laboratories and F. Batchelder of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company 
observed the field tests. 

G. B. THomas attended the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education which was held at Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas from June 27 to 30. 
In the absence of the chairman of the committee, 
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THE Montus or May AND JUNE 


G. E. Atkins C. Depew 

A. B. Bailey E. Dietze 

B. G. Bjornson S. Doba, Jr. 

H. S. Black J. V. Domaleski 
F. B. Blake H. W. Dudley (2) 
F. E. Blount P. G. Edwards 
H. T. Budenbom W. C. Ellis 

E. T. Burton J. R. Fisher 

J. A. Burwell J. W. Foley 

R. S. Caruthers W. Fondiller 

J. G. Chaffee D. K. Gannett 
R. E. Collis C. E. Germanton 
A. B. Crawford E. S. Greiner 

V. I. Cruser C. W. Green 

G. C. Cummings D. A. S. Hale 

H. E. Curtis O. C. Hall 

K. H. Davis F. Hardy 

C. J. Davisson C. N. Hickman 
O. E. DeLange 


W. H. T. Holden 


MEMBERS OF THE LABORATORIES TO WHOM Patents WERE IssuED During 


O. Myers 
F. L. Hunt E. L. Norton 
J. L. Hysko I. C. Osten-Sacken 
H. G. Jordan C. H. Prescott, Jr. 
R. P. Jutson V. L. Ronci (2) 
H. Kahl S. P. Shackleton 
C. W. Keckler R. B. Shanck 
E. Lakatos E. J. Sterba 
F. B. Llewellyn H. M. Stoller 
A. C. Magrath (2) M. E. Strieby 
C. O. Mallinckrodt L. K. Swart 
W. H. Matthies W. H. Tidd (2) 
T. A. McCann J. F. Toomey 
A. E. Melhose H. N. Wagar 
J. M. Melick E. F. Watson 
J. Meszar R. F. Wick 
R. L. Miller F. M. Wiese 
N. Monk L. R. Wrathall 
F. A. Zupa 


Mr. Thomas presented R. L. Sackett, Dean of 
Engineering at Pennsylvania State College from 
1915 to 1937, as the recipient of the 1938 Lamme 
Medal for achievement in Engineering Education. 

THE LasBoraTories were represented at the 
Patent Office in Washington in connection with 
the prosecution of applications for patent by 
G. F. Heuerman before the Board of Appeals and 
by F. M. Nolan before the Primary Examiner. 

G. T. Morris at the Patent Office during June 
appeared before the Examiner of Interferences. 

G. T. Konan attended a meeting of Commit- 
tee No. 4 of the Utilities Codrdinated Research 
on the Oxidation of Insulating Oils held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

T. E. Lenican inspected police radio equip- 
ment for the City of Piqua, Ohio. He also visited 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard to adjust a 14A radio 
transmitter which serves as an emergency trans- 
mitter for the New York Police Department. 


J. F. Morrison adjusted the antenna systems 
at Radio Stations WHAM at Rochester and 
WAGA at Atlanta and also visited Station WSB 
at Atlanta. On June 9g he spoke before the 
Atlanta section of the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers on factors affecting the choice between 
various designs of broadcast antennas and radio 
frequency transmission lines. 

J. C. Herser has returned from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, where he supervised the installation 
of a new 50-kilowatt 407A-3 radio broadcast 
transmitter for the Colon Theatre. 

F. E. Nimmcke adjusted the antenna system 
and the 310B radio transmitting equipment at 
Station WMAS, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and Station WFBL, Syracuse. 

W. E. RercuLe visited the Douglas Aircraft 
factory at Santa Monica, California, to assist in 
the tests of radio equipment that has been in- 
stalled on the forty-two-passenger DC-4 airliner. 


Reducing Disturbances Produced on 
Telephone Circuits by Power Rectifiers 


By P. W. BLYE 
Transmission Development Department 


HE increasing use of mercury- 

arc rectifiers for heavy duty 

power purposes and the accom- 
panying wave-shape distortion on the 
power circuits with which they are 
associated have introduced an im- 
portant problem of inductive codérdi- 
nation with paralleling telephone lines. 
New problems of this character, which 
are of mutual interest to the power 
and telephone industries, are usually 
referred for investigation to an organi- 
zation known as the Joint Subcom- 
mittee on Development and Research, 
made up of representatives of the 
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Edison Electric Institute and the Bell 
System,* and this organization has 
been studying the effects of rectifiers 
for several years. In addition to these 
general studies there have been a 
number of investigations of specific 


*The Joint Subcommittee on Development and 
Research is the part of the joint organization estab- 
lished by the Bell Telephone System and the 
Edison Electric Institute to consider problems of 
structural and inductive codrdination, which is 
concerned with ascertaining the technical facts and 
the development of coérdinative methods based on 
these facts. The joint work is under the general 
direction of the Joint General Committee and is 
carried out by the Joint Committee on Plant Coérdi- 
nation of which the Joint Subcommittee is a part. 
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field problems carried out in codpera- 
tion with the operating telephone and 
power or railway companies. The 
manufacturers of the rectifiers have 
participated extensively in practically 
all of these studies. 

The results of the investigation of 
the wave-shape characteristics of 
rectifiers have been published in Engi- 
neering Reports of the Joint Sub- 
committee, and in papers before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. They show that there is one in- 
herent difference between the rectifier 
problem and problems involving the 
wave-shape characteristics of other 
types of power apparatus. With the 
more common types of apparatus, 


AVERAGE OR 
D-C VOLTAGE 


VOLTAGE 


Fig. 1\—Wave form of the output voltage of a 
typical six-phase rectifier under load condt- 
tions showing 360-cycle component 


such as generators, motors, and trans- 
formers, the designer is able to control 
the generation of harmonics to a con- 
siderable extent, and it has been found 
commercially practicable to produce 
machinery of this character having 
relatively good wave shape. As a re- 
sult of the codperative efforts of the 
manufacturers and the power com- 
panies to this end, wave-shape condi- 
tions on power circuits employing 
these ordinary types of apparatus have 
usually been such that noise in ex- 
posed telephone lines could be main- 
tained within satisfactory limits by 
the measures normally employed to 
limit the exposures and to restrict the 
influence of power circuits and the sus- 
ceptiveness of telephone circuits. 
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In the operation of rectifiers, how. 
ever, the generation of harmonics jn 
considerable magnitudes is inherent 
and, except for the choice of the num. 
ber of phases, it has been found that 
the harmonics can be controlled to 
only a very limited extent in the de. 
sign of the rectifier itself. As a result, 
the inductive influence of circuits with 
which rectifiers are associated may be 
from 5 to 10 times greater than that 
experienced with the more common 
types of machinery if adequate pre- 
cautions are not taken. In a number 
of cases where the effect of rectifier 
installations was not anticipated, the 
ordinary codrdinative methods have 
therefore been found to be inadequate 
to cope with increased power system 
influence, and it has been found neces- 
sary to develop special devices for 
reducing the magnitudes of the har- 
monics on the power system to pre- 
vent their creating excessive disturb- 
ances on nearby telephone lines. 

The studies have shown that, as 
might be expected, the design of 
frequency-selective devices for power 
systems is more complicated than the 
design of filters for accomplishing 
similar purposes on telephone lines. 
This results not only from the higher 
voltages and larger currents encoun- 
tered, but also from the extreme range 
of impedances found on power sys- 
tems. The impedance of a given sys- 
tem frequently exhibits series or 
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12TH 18TH 
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Fig. 2—Type of wave-shape corrective filter 
that is used in the output circuit of a six- 
phase power rectifier 
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arallel resonance points, or both, in 
the frequency range in which the 
more important harmonic frequencies 
lie. Furthermore it has been found 
necessary to consider carefully the 
impedance relations outside this range 
lest resonance be established between 
the filter and the line, thereby greatly 
amplifying harmonics not previously 
contributing to the noise. 

The first rectifier problems studied 
involved induction between d-c trolley 
systems supplied by rectifiers and 
telephone systems. Figure 1 illustrates 
the wave form of the output voltage 
of a typical six-phase rectifier under 
load conditions. The fundamental fre- 
quency of the ripple superimposed on 
the d-c voltage is six times that of the 


Fig. 3—Wave shape of input current to a 
six-phase rectifier 


supply system frequency; when sup- 
plied from a sixty-cycle system, there- 
fore, the frequency of this component 
is 360 cycles. All the harmonics of this 
ripple frequency are also present as 
indicated in Table I, which gives an 
analysis of the output voltage and 
current of a particular six-phase 
street railway rectifier. The table also 
gives the Telephone Influence Factor, 
abbreviated T.I.F., which is propor- 
tional to the weighted sum of all the 
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harmonic components, and is thus an 
index to the inductive influence of the 
particular power-system voltage or 
current on exposed telephone circuits. 
The T.I.F. of a sixty-cycle pure sine 
wave is unity, and for an average 
sixty-cycle power circuit is about 
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CAPACITORS 
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REACTORS LINE 


TRANSFORMER 
wa 


Fig. 4—Type of filter used in the a-c supply 
to a rectifier supplying a constant load 


twenty. Because of their magnitudes 
and frequencies, the harmonic com- 
ponents in the range up to about 
1500 cycles have usually been found 
of major importance from the coér- 
dination standpoint, although in 
particular cases the higher frequency 
components have also contributed 
materially to the noise. 

The use of a twelve-phase rather 
than a six-phase connection has been 
found to reduce considerably the 
magnitudes of the sixth harmonic and 
its odd multiples in the d-c output, the 
twelfth harmonic becoming the funda- 
mental component of the ripple. The 
use of twelve rather than six phases, 
therefore, has been found to reduce 
the severity of the codrdination prob- 
lem and consequently, where special 
remedial measures are necessary, to 
make them less expensive. However, 
it has usually not been sufficient to 
entirely eliminate the need for them. 
Theoretically, further increases in the 
number of phases would further re- 
duce the number of harmonic com- 
ponents present and consequently the 
inductive influence. Because of the 
resulting complexity in the trans- 
formers, however, it has not to date 
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been found practicable to increase the 
number of phases in an individual 
rectifier unit beyond twelve. 

The results of the extensive studies 
of frequency-selective devices suit- 
able for use in the d-c output circuits 
of rectifiers are included in Engineer- 


Fig. s—A five-element resonant-shunt filter 
for a 2300-volt supply bus 
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ing Report No. 21 of the Joint Sub. 
committee on Development and Re. 
search. It was found that the type 
illustrated in Figure 2 was most prac- 
ticable when wave-shape correction 
was required. This arrangement con- 
sists of a series reactor which carries 
the full output current of the rectifier, 
and a combination of resonant shunts 
tuned to the more important har- 
monic frequencies. Where a filter has 
been supplied with a six-phase recti- 
fier, shunts for the sixth, twelfth, and 
eighteenth harmonics have always 
been provided, and sometimes an ad- 
ditional shunt for the 24th harmonic 
has been necessary. The series re- 
actor is, of course, designed to have 
a low d-c resistance to prevent ex- 
cessive d-c voltage drop. The shunt 
reactors are designed to have high 
ratios of reactance to resistance (Q) 
at the tuned frequencies to minimize 
the amount of capacitance necessary 
for the low effective resistance re- 
quired. The shunt capacitors must 
withstand the full d-c voltage and at 
the same time must carry safely the 
harmonic currents for which the ca- 
pacitors are tuned. 

It has been found practicable to 
secure reductions of the order of ten 
to one in the more important har- 
monic components and in the voltage 
T.I.F. in the output circuit of a recti- 
fier by means of the type of filter 
illustrated. Since the impedance of the 
d-c system does not appreciably in- 
fluence their effectiveness, particu- 
larly at the tuned frequencies, it has 
been found practicable to design 
filters of this type in advance of the 
installation of the rectifier, merely 
from a knowledge of the power rating 
of the rectifier and the voltage of the 
d-c system. 

With the growth in the use of rect- 
fiers not only for trolley systems but 
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for railway electrifications and 
in radio stations and industrial 
plants, problems arose due to 
harmonics on the a-c systems 
supplying the rectifiers, and 
the Joint Subcommittee turned 
its attention to these prob- 
lems. The results of its studies 
of the a-c wave shape distor- 
tion associated with rectifiers 
are included in Engineering 
Report No. 22. 

The theoretical wave form 
of the current in the a-c supply 
circuit to a six-phase rectifier, 
neglecting the impedance of 
the supply system, is as shown 
in Figure 3. An analysis of this 
current wave indicates the 
presence of all the odd har- 
monics except those such as 
the third, ninth, fifteenth, 
twenty-first, etc., that are odd 
harmonics of the third har- 
monic. The magnitude of a 
harmonic of the order N is 
equal to 1/N times the cur- 
rent at the fundamental frequency. In 
practice, the wave form of the current 
and voltage on the a-c end has been 
found to depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the impedance of the a-c 
supply system. With small rectifiers 
supplied from a large system of low 
impedance, the voltage wave-shape 
distortion has often been negligible. 
Conversely, a relatively large recti- 
fer supplied from a system having ap- 
preciable impedance, has in some 
cases caused very considerable and 
widespread distortion of the voltage 
as well as of the current wave shape. 
An analysis of the current and voltage 
wave shape taken in a particular situ- 
ation is illustrated in Table II. As in 
the d-c output circuit, a twelve-phase 
connection has been found to reduce 
considerably the magnitudes of cer- 
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Fig. 6—Resonant shunts on a 33,000-volt supply 


circuit to a 6000-kw rectifier 


tain of the harmonics present, but it 
has rarely been sufficient in itself to 
solve the problem entirely. 

The development of suitable fre- 
quency-selective devices of reasonable 
cost for suppressing harmonics result- 
ing from a rectifier has proved more 
difficult on the a-c than on the d-c 
end, because of the large number of 
harmonics present, the greater rela- 
tive magnitudes of these harmonics, 
and the effects of the selective de- 
vices on the regulation and power 
factor. An additional difficulty has 
been that the rectifiers are supplied 
from a three-phase circuit, which con- 
siderably complicates the filter design. 
However, it has been found prac- 
ticable to design such devices, and a 
number of them have been applied. 
Engineering Report No. 34 describes, 
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TasLe I—Magnitudes of Harmonic Currents 
and Voltages in Output of 6-Phase Rectifier 
Supplying Street Railway System 


Harmonic of 


A-C Supply 
Line 

Frequency Frequency Volts Amperes 

d-c i. 608.0 1050.0 

360 6 27.0 17.4 

720 12 7.8 1.9 
1080 18 0.50 
1440 24 3.7 0.26 
1800 30 3-5  OQ.19 
2160 36 2.6 O.11 
2520 42 27 0.06 
2880 48 2.3 0.08 
T.L.F. 


TasLe I]—Harmonic Currents and Voltages 
in 33-Kv Supply Circuit to 1200-Kw Rectifier 


Harmonic Phase- 
of Line Neutral Phase 
Frequency Frequency Volts Amperes 
60 I 18,300.0 24.9 
300 5 610.0 2.12 
420 7 257.0 1.28 
660 II 246.0 826 
780 13 56.0 544 
1020 17 70.0 212 
1140 19 98.0 161 
1380 23 43.0 .107 
1500 25 16.0 10 
1740 29 51.5 097 
1860 31 40.6 .08 5 
2100 35 11.9 .048 
2220 37 5.4 .032 
2460 41 4:2 .033 
T.1.F. 111.0 


in some detail, the results of the 
studies of the Joint Subcommittee in 
this field. 

A schematic circuit diagram of a 
filter used in one particular applica- 
tion, involving a rectifier of about 200 
kw supplying a constant load to a 
broadcast transmitter, is illustrated in 
Figure 4. This filtering circuit was 
installed in the 2300-volt circuit sup- 
plying the rectifier, and included series 
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reactors of about 13 mh each and 
shunt capacitors of 15 mf each. It 
successfully reduced the wave shape 
distortion, and because of the con. 
stant character of the load, the volt- 
age drop resulting from the series re- 
actors could be compensated by 
changing transformer taps. 

With railroad rectifiers or rectifiers 
supplying broadcasting stations in 
which the load varies from moment to 
moment, the instantaneous regulation 
on the a-c supply circuit must be main- 
tained ataminimum. Thisprecludesthe 
use of largeseries inductances ina wave- 
shape corrective filter. In such cases 
resonant shunts tuned to the more 
important harmonic frequencies have 
been found to provide a satisfactory 
type of frequency-selective device. 
Figure 5 illustrates a group of shunts 
applied in the 2300-volt circuit to a 
rectifier of about 1200-kw rating sup- 
plying a broadcasting station. Here 
the shunts were tuned to 660, 780, 
1020, 1140, and 1380 cycles. With this 
filter the voltage T.I.F. on the 33-kv 
lines supplying the station was re- 
duced from 111 to approximately 3o. 

A larger selective device applied 
directly in the 69,000-volt supply cir- 
cuit to a 6000-kw railroad rectifier is 
illustrated in the photograph at the 
head of this article. Here the rectifier 
was of twelve-phase design, and it was 
necessary to provide shunts for the 
660 and 780-cycle components only. 
In another instance, where adequate 
reductions of the 1020 and 1140-cycle 
components were not effected by the 
twelve-phase design, it was found 
necessary to include shunts for these 
frequencies as well as for the 660 and 
780-cycle components. The latter 
installation was made on a 33,000-volt 
line supplying the rectifier, and 1s 
illustrated in Figure 6. In both these 
cases the selective devices reduced the 
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influence of the supply system to a 
degree that permitted the codrdina- 
tion of the power circuits with neigh- 
boring telephone lines by relatively 
simple supplementary methods. 

It has been found that the design 
of a selective device for the a-c supply 
circuit to a rectifier depends to a 
considerable extent upon the supply 


system impedance. In general, there- 
fore, it has been necessary that these 
filters or resonant shunts be tailor- 
made to fit each individual situation. 
It has not been found practicable to 
provide such filters in advance ex- 
cept where the supply system was 
of a very simple type, the impedance 
of which could readily be calculated. 


Telephone Statistics of the World 


Of the 37,098,084 telephones in service on Fanuary 1, 1937, approxi- 
mately one-half, or 18,433,400, were in the United States, according to a 
survey recently compiled by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. By continents there were 19,952,423 in North America, 
13,513,152 in Europe, 1,690,978 in Asia, 840,880 in Australia and 
other Pacific Islands, 765,435 in South America and 335,216 in Africa. 
Of the total number of telephones in use about 93 per cent could be 
reached by a subscriber in the Bell System. Private companies operated 
22,538,753 or 61 per cent and government systems the balance. There 
were 18,300,000 automatic or dial telephones. Two American cities, 
Washington and San Francisco, lead the world’s urban service with 
37.43 and 37.00 telephones per 100 inhabitants, respectively, followed by 
Stockholm with 34.78 and Denver with 30.96. 


Telephones Number of 

Number of Per Cent per 100 Telephone 
Countries Telephones of Total Population Conversations 
United States......... 18,433,400 49.69 14.39 26,800,000,000 
33431,074 9.25 5.08 2,562,000,000 
Great Britain......... 2,791,597 74a 5.93 2,000,000,000 
1,481,788 4.00 3.51 941,000,000 
1,266,228 3.41 11.48 2,449,192,000 
1,197,129 3.23 1.70 45772,000,000 
Te 687,566 1.85 10.97 I ,000,000,000 
562,868 1.52 8.31 514,000,000 
557355774 15.45 juke, ol) 


ANY a telephone user plugs 
his free ear with a finger 
when telephoning in a noisy 
place. This undoubtedly helps to re- 
duce the distracting effect of sounds 
or nearby conversation; but experi- 
ment shows that it is the distraction, 
not the physical effect, which counts. 
The effect of noise in reducing the 
intelligibility of speech is essentially 
the same as that of a reduction in 
loudness. This can be demonstrated 
by adjusting a radio receiving set to 
satisfactory loudness in the presence 
of a controllable noise, say that of an 
electric fan, and then shutting off the 
noise. The radio speech will im- 
mediately seem much louder and 
clearer. This experiment shows that 
noise which enters the ears with 
speech causes interference which 
makes the speech less intelligible. 
When a noise, without interest 
value, is introduced into one ear, by 
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Lifting a 
Finger 
Against Noise 


By W. B. SNOW 


Acoustical Research 


means of a rubber tube so that the 
head is not immersed in the noise, 
some sound is conducted across the 
head to the opposite ear but it is at- 
tenuated about 60 db. This experi- 
ment shows the interference caused by 
cross-conduction from the vibrating 
mechanism of the opposite ear—the 
interference which can be reduced by 
plugging that ear with a finger. On the 
other hand, when the head is im- 
mersed in noise, sound reaches the 
inner ear by transmission directly 
through the skull as well as through 
the normal path of the ear canals. For 
this reason, even when the canals are 
plugged or the ears are capped tightly 
by telephone receivers, the noise that 
the ears receive is attenuated only 
from 20 to 30 db. 

Consequently, during a telephone 
conversation in a noisy place, the 
noise in the telephone ear picked up 
from outside by the head produces 
interference at least 30 db above that 
caused by the noise transmitted across 
the head from the free ear. Since tests 
have shown that adding two similar 
noises does not produce a change de- 
tectable by the ear if one is 25 db be- 
low the other, the noise from the free 
ear which is 30 db below that trans- 
mitted through the skull will cause no 
added interference. Therefore, stop- 
ping this ear will presumably be of no 
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physical benefit; but 
as previously stated it 
often helps by avoid- 
ing distraction when 
the interfering sound 
is of interest, as for ex- 
ample, a conversation 
between others who are 
in the same room. 

The syllable articu- 
lation of a telephone 
circuit is a general in- 
dication of its value in 
transmitting speech. It 
is defined as the per- 
centage of meaningless 
syllables which a crew 
of observers correctly 
understand after the 
syllables have been 
transmitted through the circuit. By 
employing the articulation test on an 
experimental telephone circuit it was 
possible to check directly the con- 
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Fig. 1—The intelligibility of speech sounds applied 
to the left ear when nothing enters the right ear (A) 
is the same as when noise enters the right ear (B). 
But if both speech and noise enter the same ear (C) 
the speech has to be louder to be equally intelligible 
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clusions of the last paragraph. Each 
observer wore a pair of receivers of 
which the left one carried the speech. 
Noise from a buzzer, which was used 


because it was steady and had 
no interest value, could be in- 
troduced into the observers’ 
right ears by the auxiliary re- 
ceivers, or into their left ears 
along with the speech. The 
syllable articulation was deter- 
mined for various speech in- 
tensities from slightly above 
threshold to a high level for 
the three conditions indicated 
on the curves. The articula- 
tion rises rapidly to sensation 
levels of 50 to 60 db, which ap- 
proximate the level of speech 
heard three feet from a speaker 
in a quiet place, and then re- 
mains relatively constant. 
Curves a and c show that the 
noise reduces speech at 70-db 
sensation level to the same in- 
telligibility as speech without 
noise at 43-db level. But the 
noise introduced into the op- 
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posite ear caused negligible interfer- from the telephone conversation 
ence as was predicted by the indirect These studies also indicate that even 
tests. This is confirmed by the fact when the telephone is held tight to one 
that curves A and B, as shown in Fig- ear and the other is stopped with a 
-ure I, are practically identical. finger an appreciable amount of noise 

Obviously the noise which enters may reach the telephone ear. Im. 
the telephone ear with the sounds provement under these circumstances 
from the receiver causes the more can be brought about by covering the 
serious physical interference with transmitter opening with the hand 
speech perception, although that but the most effective remedy for this 
which enters the free ear often dis- situation is to provide less noisy sur- 
tracts more by diverting attention roundings for the telephone user. 


In this model demonstrating ferro-magnetic action, each magnet represents a “domain” 
or group of many atoms in a magnetic substance. The three groups of magnets, sepa- 
rated by black lines, represent three crystals each in turn consisting of many domains. 
A magnetic substance ordinarily shows no external magnetic field because its domains 
are magnetized in different directions and their effects cancel: each magnet (domain) 
points toward its nearest neighbor. In a weak field, applied to the model by turning the 
knob slightly, the magnets jump quickly into a partial line-up. The corresponding 
sudden motion of the domains causes the induced clicks or noise known as the Bark- 
hausen effect. In a stronger field the magnets (domains) are pulled into closer alignment. 
Orientation of the domains depends not only on the magnitude of the applied field but 
also on the previous condition of magnetization. When residual magnetism is present, 
the domains present an ordered appearance, as shown in this photograph of a model 
loaned to The Franklin Institute at Philadelphia. 


Pilot-Wire Regulators for Voice-F requency 
Cable Circuits 


By H. H. FELDER 
Toll Transmission Development 


ITH the introduction of 

cable for long toll lines, it 

became necessary to em- 
ploy regulators to compensate for the 
change in loss of the cable conductors 
caused by variations in temperature. 
The greater part of the loss of a long 
toll line is offset by the gains of the 
repeaters; in a typical case only a 
small net loss of about g db is left. 
Whether or not regulation for tem- 
perature is needed, therefore, de- 
pends on whether or not the change in 
loss due to change in temperature is 
large in proportion to this net loss. 
Although other factors affect it, the 
major part of the change in loss is 
caused by the change in resistance of 
the conductor, which for copper wire is 
a little over 0.2 per cent per degree 
Fahrenheit. With open-wire lines the 
resistance change is small enough so 
that its effect can be compensated by 
occasional manual adjustment of the 
gain of the repeaters, but such a pro- 
cedure is not generally adequate for 
cable circuits. On a four-wire cable 
circuit, for example, the conductor 
loss for a thousand miles may vary as 
much as go db over a year, and 
changes of 30 or 40 db in a day have 
been observed. 

With loss changes of this magnitude, 
automatic regulation was obviously 
needed, and a suitable regulator was 
developed concurrently with the de- 
velopment of toll cable facilities for 
long four-wire circuits. This regulator, 
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already described in the Recorp,* 
uses one pair of wires in the cable as a 
pilot circuit to determine the cable 
temperature change through the 
change in resistance of the pilot wire 
itself: The gains of the repeaters asso- 
ciated with the regulator are changed 
in accordance with the change in re- 
sistance of the pilot wire. The amount 
of gain adjustment provided by each 
regulating repeater must be restricted 
to keep the transmission level within 
the upper and lower limits set by 
crosstalk and noise consideration. 
The maximum range of each regu- 
lator, therefore, has been limited to 
about 19 db for long, four-wire cir- 
cuits. This range is covered in twenty 
steps—ten steps in each direction 
from step zero. 

With this limited range, a regu- 
lator can satisfactorily handle lengths 
of cable having loss variations with 
temperature not exceeding 19 db. The 
section of cable controlled by a regu- 
lator is known as a regulator section. 
Over such a section the net loss is held 
practically constant by the regulator 
insofar as temperature changes are 
concerned, but since the compensat- 
ing gain is applied at one point, there 
will be a varying net loss to points 
within the section. A long toll circuit 
is made up of a number of such regu- 
lator sections, and it is desirable to 
have these sections terminate at large 
cities or cable junctions so that most 

*REcorD, JFanuary, 1929, p. 183. 
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of the circuits in a toll cable will in- 
clude complete regulator sections. If 
this were not done, a great many cir- 
cuits would include only a part of a 
regulator section, and would thus be 
subject to changes in loss as the tem- 
perature varied. 

To meet these requirements, the 
regulator sections must vary in length, 
and to fit them to a given layout of 
toll centers and toll-line junctions re- 
quires considerable study. With sec- 
tions in underground cable and with 
sections under about 140 miles in 
aerial cable, there is usually no ques- 
tion but that the regulator will have 
ample range to take care of the tem- 
perature changes on the section, but 
when a section of aerial cable is longer 
than this, the regulator range may not 
be adequate. Since the ability of the 
regulator to maintain the net loss of a 
section constant with respect to tem- 
perature depends on the total change 
in resistance due to temperature, it is 


affected both by the length of the 
section and the maximum tempera- 
ture range over it. Its regulating 
ability thus depends on the product 
of distance and temperature change, 
and is specified in degree-miles. The 
actual range of the regulator depends 
on the size of the pilot wire employed, 
and for 19-gauge conductors, for 
which the regulator was designed, it is 
about 18,100 degree-miles. This value 
was set during its development, and is 
based on such factors as the effect of 
the transmission level on distortion, 
noise, and crosstalk interference. In 
determining whether the regulator is 
adequate for a proposed section, 
therefore, both the length of the sec- 
tion and the maximum temperature 
range must be considered in relation 
to the regulator range. 

The major part of the toll cable of 
the United States is located in the 
northeastern part of the country, 
where the mean temperature generally 
lies between fifty and 


sixty degrees Fahren- 
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PERS heit. For this reason 
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the regulator was de- 
signed to be on its 


middle step when the 
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MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
AIR TEMPERATURES 
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temperature is fifty- 
five degrees. In con- 
sidering the ability of 


the regulator to han- 


20 


dle a proposed section, 


therefore, it is neces- 
4 sary to determine both 
V v the maximum and 
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the minimum cable 


temperatures over its 
route, and from this 


to determine whether 


the regulator is ade- 


quate both for the 
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Fig. 1—Air temperature data for St. Paul and Charlotte 
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total temperature 
range and for the 
ranges above and be- 
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low the nominal mean of the fifty-five- 
degree base temperature. 

The maximum and minimum air 
temperatures over the section are 
determined from Weather Bureau 
records. Since the temperature ex- 
tremes are not the same year after 
year, however, an attempt is made to 
estimate the extremes which will be 
reached or exceeded once per year 
on the average. A statistical study for 
a number of points has indicated that 
sufficiently accurate once-per-year 
maximum values may be obtained by 
averaging the yearly maximums. Simi- 
larly, the once-per-year minimum 
values may be obtained by averaging 
the yearly minimums. The cable ab- 
sorbs heat more readily than air in 
direct sunlight, with the result that 
maximum cable temperature is ap- 
preciably higher than maximum air 
temperature. For the average amount 
of exposure to direct sunlight in a 
regulator section, the maximum cable 
temperature is about twenty de- 
grees higher than maximum air tem- 
perature. Also the cable radiates heat 
more readily than air with the result 
that its minimum temperature may 
become slightly lower than minimum 
air temperature, but it is assumed to 
be substantially the same. The tem- 
perature of aerial cable, therefore, is 
assumed to vary from average mini- 
mum air temperature in winter to 
twenty degrees higher than average 
maximum air temperature in summer. 

There is a considerable variation in 
the yearly extreme temperatures as is 
indicated in Figure 1, which shows air 
temperature data for St. Paul and 
Charlotte for a number of years. The 
values used for engineering purposes 
will not be reached every year. On the 
other hand, they will be exceeded in 
some years, and occasionally the ex- 
cess will be sufficient to require 
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special action on regulator sections 
that are near the limiting length. 

The algebraic difference between 
the two extreme cable temperatures 
multiplied by the length of the section 
gives at once the degree-miles of regu- 
lation required. If this is less than 
18,100, the regulator will be adequate 
so far as the overall range is con- 
cerned. Since with normal adjustment 
the regulator provides half of its total 
gain change on each side of fifty-five 
degrees, it is necessary next to see 
whether the maximum temperature 
minus fifty-five degrees multiplied by 
the length, and fifty-five degrees 
minus the minimum temperature mul- 
tiplied by the length are each equal to 
or less than half the total degree-miles. 
If they are found to be, the regulator 
will satisfactorily take care of the sec- 
tion with its normal adjustment, and 
no further consideration is required. 

Where it is found that the total 
degree-miles of the proposed section, or 
its range above or below the fifty-five- 
degree mid-point, exceeds the range of 
the regulator, the length of the section 
is decreased if practicable. If this is 
not practicable, adjustment of the 
regulator itself, or of the operating 
procedure, is required. These modi- 
fications may take several forms. Fre- 
quently, it is found that the overall 
degree-miles of the section is satisfac- 
tory, but that the range above or below 
the fifty-five-degree mid-point is in- 
adequate. Under these conditions, an 
“offset” adjustment is made. This is 
accomplished by electrical changes in 
the circuit, which have the effect of 
shifting the mid-position of the regu- 
lator so that instead of having ten steps 
above and ten below the fifty-five- 
degree point, there are perhaps twelve 
above and eight below, or any other 
combination that most nearly meets 
the actual conditions, although the 
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mid-point is not usually offset by 
more than two steps. So long as the 
overall degree-miles of the section is 
not greater than 18,100, this offset 
adjustment will be permanent, and 
once made the regulator will satis- 
factorily control the section. 

Where the overall degree-mile range 
of the section is greater than 18,100, 
temporary offset adjustments may be 
made to permit the satisfactory em- 
ployment of the regulator. Thus one 


\ 


offset adjustment might be made for 
the winter months and another for the 
summer; or one offset adjustment 
might serve for part of the year and 
the normal adjustment for the rest. 

The occasional excesses in tem. 
perature variations at either the cold 
or hot extreme will usually be of short 
duration. For this reason, special ad- 
justments for excess variations are 
not made until the excess amounts to 
about two regulator steps. 


An acoustic resistance, useful in controlling the response, is pro- 
vided in certain types of telephone receivers by a bit of silk cloth 
which checks the flow of air through a small hole back of the dia- 
phragm. The laboratory set-up shown above gives information on the 
porosity of various kinds of silk by measuring the resistance of the 
material at zero frequency—that is, to a steady stream of air. The 
measuring device embodies one manometer (left) to measure the 
pressure of the air against the silk and another (right) to measure the 
rate of air flow through a small orifice 
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